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— “10 PRETORIA 
= _ WITH GREAT CARE. 

















“CHARMING SPOT THIS, KtTCHENER. DON'T HALF LIKE LEAVING IT! 
’ 
THE RESERVISTS! 





UNRECORDED HISTORY. 


(On the ‘‘ Stoep,” Bloemfontein.) 








\ 


Wn a 


WISH WE COULD HAVE SETTLED DOWN ALTOGETHER, LIKE 
AWFULLY OVERRATED PLACE, PRETORIA, I EXPECT!” 











THE MODERN SOCRATES. 


[* We need a modern Socrates to convince ‘ the 
man in the street’ that his confident opinions on 
these matters are absolutely without value.’’— 
From a Leading Article in a Morning Paper, 
April 25.] 

ScENE—The Strand at mid-day. The 
Modern Socrates, attired in the phi- 
losopher’s robe, is discovered at work. 
He has just buttonholed an Elderly 
Gentleman, who is struggling vainly to 
escape. 

The Mod, 8, Nay, Sir, the excuse will 
not serve. Rather does it make clearer 
your ignorance of the meaning of words. 
You say that you have ‘no time.” Per- 
haps then you will answer this question : 
What is time? Is it a necessary condi- 
tion of human thought? Has it an abso- 
lute existence? For these are matters 
of which the importance is truly great. 

; The E. G. (wrathfully). Look here, Sir, 

if you don’t let go of my coat, I shall call 

4 policeman. I’ve got to meet a friend 

at Charing Cross, I tell you! 

The Mod. 8. Once again, oh most addle- 
headed of mankind, you employ words, 
hot rightly discerning their meaning, but 
altogether otherwise. For what is a 








friend? Most clearly he is one whose 

affection is not lightly shaken. Nor, if he 

be worthy the name of friend, will ab- 
sence or presence alter his regard. There- 
fore of two things, one. Either the man 

to whom you speed with so unseemly a 

haste is no true friend, in which case it 

were well to banish him from your mind, 
or, being a true friend, he will not hold 
you in less regard because he does 
not see you face-to-face. Thus, oh most 
dense of brain, having deprived you of 
all excuse for flight, I will proceed 
further to expose your ignorance to the 
bystanders who, I perceive, are beginning 
to collect around us. And first, you will 
please define to us Freedom, Sanitation, 

Oligarchy and Environment ! 

{Elderly Gentleman goes for the Modern 
SOCRATES with his umbrelia, and a 
policeman hastily appears as scene 
closes. 


(Cutiing from ‘* The Chemists’ and 
Druggists’ News.’’) 
... “but the great feature of the week, 
beyond all question, is the extraordinary 
demand for hemlock. The best quality, 
imported from Athens, is being quoted at 
fabulous prices.”’ A.C. D. 





WHAT’S IN A NAME. 

[* Wanted, a Distressed Lady, to mind and attend 
Elderly Lady, and make herself generally useful 
about house; salary £7 to £8 a year to suitable 
person.”’—Advertisement in Zrish Times.] 

Yus, they ’ve called me, as yer know, 

By a score 0’ nimes or so— 

**Slivey,’’ ‘‘Gin'ral,’’ ‘*’Ere!’’ ** Ullo!”’ 

Or ‘* You, untidy!’’ 

Which I hanswers one an’ hall 

When I ’ears them lodgers bawl, 

But I’ve never ’eard ’em call 

Me yet a lidy. 


’Ere ’s a hoppertunity 

For the likes o’ sich as me! 

Wot although the wiges be 
A bit low—tidey ? 

For ter be a little short 

Is in course as simply nort 

When compared with being thort 
A bloomin’ lidy. 

_ Then ain’t it a delight, 
When the folks is so perlite, 
To be slivin’ dye and night 

Just like man Friday ? 
An’ for food, ’oo cares a fig 
If the joints ain’t over-big ? 
’Tain’t correct to be a pig 

When one’s a lidy. 





VOL. CXVIII, 
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Visitor. ‘‘WuHat! YOU WANT TO GO TOO? 





— Lawip DAVMTR - Ht00 


But I’M AFRAID YOU ’RE NOT BIG ENOUGH. 


You KNOW THE BoERS ARE GREAT, BIG, STRONG MEN.” 
Bobbie, ‘‘ WELL, BUT I s’POsE THERE ’s BOER CHILDREN, AREN’T THERE?” 








MASTERPIECES MODERNISED. 
IX.—WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 
(Revised by Ell-n Th-rn-yer-ft F-wl-r.) 

I RANG the bell for Mrs. DEAN. No self- 
respecting person should be beyond the 
reach of smart dialogue. Its therapeutic 
value is tremendous, for it stimulates the 
circulation beyond the dreams of advertise- 
ment. When Mrs. DEAN entered I regarded 
hor hopefully; there was a self-conscious 
smile upon her face that augured well for 
her carefully thought-out specimens of— 
unconscious humour which would illumin- 
ate succeeding chapters. 

‘*Mrs. DEAN,’’ I said, ‘‘ if your scandal 
telling is as good as your cookery, I shall 
have an agreeable time of it. Tell me 
about my neighbours at Wuthering 


Heights! ’’ 
‘**That I will, Sir,’’ responded Mrs. 
DEAN, ‘‘though don’t forget the hot 


whiskey for your cold. Ah! if poor dear 
DEAN had paid the same attention to things 
spiritual as he paid to things spirituous, 
what asaint he would have made.’’ As 
my good housekeeper seemed lost in a 
train of thought, I blew my nose as a kind 
of danger signal, and the train came toa 
standstill. ‘‘They’re a strange lot at 
Wuthering Heights,’’ commented Mrs. 





DEAN. ‘‘I was there for many years, a 
kind of nurse and cook, though Mr. 
HEATHCLIFF, he often said that old JOSEPH 
beat me at cooking, judging by the way 
he cooked the domestic accounts. Deary 
me! Mr. HEATHCLIFF was a one, to be sure 
. . - but he would talk epigram all day 
long, and as I did a bit on my own account, 
and Miss CATHY was brilliant also, it 
was a depressing place, was Wuthering 
Heights! Soon no one came near us; 
we talked our neighbours out of their 
senses. My husband was a bit nasty 
about it. ‘ Epigrams,’ he said, ‘are like 
women ; yousmile like anything when you 
first see ’em, but after a while you get 
mortal sick o’ them!’ ”’ 

** True, Mrs. DEAN,’’ I putin. ‘‘ Besides, 
a verbal spendthrift comes sooner or later 
to a logical bankruptcy.’’ 

“That ’s right, Sir, but I pulled u 
in time. Mr. HEATHCLIFF hailed down so 
many witticisms as to stun me. Then he 
rallied me upon my gloom, but I paid 
him out for it. ‘I may be sad,’ said I, 
‘but there’s a methodism in my sad- 
ness.” This quieted him, for he is one of 


the free and careless kind. 

‘*Then I must tell you about Miss 
CATHY, who married EpGAR LINTON. Oh! 
As HEATHCLIFF said, 


she did talk clever ! 





‘ When that girl marries, it'll be Catherine 
wea or woe.’ I always wonder she 
| macetod that poor soft, delicate Epgar 
| LINTON, and at heart so fond of HEATHCLIFF 
| too. He was a strong Britisher, if you 
like.’’ 

‘* Perhaps she liked her British weakly,” 

I hazarded. 

| ‘* You’re a bit feverish, I’m afeard, 
|Sir,”’ said Mrs. DEAN. ‘‘ Besides, we must 
rest a bit now, for we’ve ever so many 
more chapters to talk through.”’ 

**Quite so, Mrs. DEAN, ‘the rest is 
silence.’’’ Then lighting my bed-room 
candle with an epigram, I went to bed. 











PIG v. MAN, 

(“Since the introduction of pigs in the New 
Hebrides, fewer missionaries have fallen a prey 
to the cannibalism of the natives.” —Daily Paper.] 

Chorus of Cannibals. 

OLD customs get displaced, 

And changing fashion varies ; 
Time was we had a taste 

For you, sweet missionaries ; 
Upon your breasts we fell, 

Your many parts we tested, 
Your systems studied well 

And inwardly digested. 


But missionaries may 
Be heavy, dull, and dry too, 
And sometimes they ’ve a way 
Of being rather high, too; 
And that’s the reason we ’ve 
Theology forsaken, 
Intending, with your leave, 
To stick instead to bacon. 








UNCONVENTIONALITIES. 

{Monsieur Borpst, of the Pasteur Institute, 
who has been at Pretoria for some time past, 
‘speaks in very sympathetic terms of Mr. 
Krteer . . who has the utmost contempt for 
European civilization: ‘When I was introduced 
to him .... he affected to spit on the floor, 
etc., ete.’”’—Daily Press.] 

Ir contempt for European civilization is 
to be accounted unto statesmen for 
righteousness and as proof of their worth, 
we may shortly expect to hear that :— 

Lord SALISBURY was observed to be 
greatly enjoying himself at a whelk stall 
in the Boro’ Road last Easter Monday. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in a_ rollicking 
speech at the Codgers’ Hall, observed 
that he was blowed if old Oompy PAUL 
wasn’t a real daisy. 

Sir MICHAEL HicKs-BEACH, after “‘ wink- 
ing the other eye’’ at the Home Secretary, 
suggested that they should go out and 
have two of Scotch together. To this 
proposition the Home Secretary cordially 
assented. 

On his rising in the House last night, to 
move the suspension of the Twelve o'clock 
rule, Mr. BALFouR, with a genial dis- 
regard for convention, greeted hon. 
members with a hearty ‘‘ What "0, 








Cockies !’’ 
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First Miserable Sub (left at the Depot). ‘‘1 CAN'T THINK, FOR THE LIFE OF ME, WHAT EXCUSE FoR Two Days’ LEAvE I’M TO GIVE 


THE C. O. 


Second M. S. *‘ Easy ENOUGH, OLD CHAP. 


First M. S. ‘‘Can’T, DEAR Boy. I’m 


I’VE ALREADY WEIGHED IN WITH EVERY ONE I CAN THINK OF.” 


KILL youR GRANDMOTHER.” 
KEEPING HER FOR THE DERBY!” 








AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

English Tourist (surveying the Transvaal 
Pavilion). Well, there doesn’t seem to be 
much worth seeing here. 

Anglophobe Frenchman. Wait, Sir, till 
the Exhibit is completed by the addition 
of several Anglo-Saxon generals. 

English Tourist. Ah! then I suppose it 
will be included in the British Annexe. 





DIPLOMACY A LA WAR OFFICE. 
(“The publication of Lord Roperts’ ‘ covering 
letter’ with the Spion Kop despatches, provokes 
an appetite for similar documents on political as 
well as military events.’’—Correspondent in West- 
minster Gazette.] 
General J. Ch-mb-rl-n to Field-Marshal 
Lord S8-l-sb-ry. 
Colonial Office, Oct. 12, 1899. 
My Lorp,—I have great pleasure in 
announcing to your Lordship the complete 
success of my recent manceuvres in draw- 
ing the enemy into a declaration of war. 
For many years, as your Lordship is aware, 
my tactics have been directed entirely to 
this end, and during the last few months 





I have redoubled my efforts. I have 
harassed the enemy at every point, and 
have spared no pains to exhaust his 
patience and compel him to abandon the 
position which he had taken up. At last, 
when it seemed as if his cunctator-like 
caution might baffle my designs, I decided 
to act more vigorously, and hastening to 
Highbury, I there made a demonstration 
against him in such force that the enemy 
could no longer ignore my attack, and on 
the 10th inst. he delivered his ultimatum, 
thereby crowning my efforts with com- 
plete success. I have, etc., 
J. CH-MB-RL-N. 


From Field-Marshal Lord S-l-sb-ry to the 

Electors of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Hatfield, Oct. 15, 1899. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have the honour to lay 
before you a despatch from General J. 
CH-MB-RL-N, giving a report of his recent 
engagements. 

The General has no doubt executed a 
very clever manceuyre in compelling the 
enemy to unmask his position, but he 
might with advantage have delayed his 
operations until the War Office was in a 








state of less inefficiency than it unfortu- 
nately is. Nor can I pass without 
criticism his offensive attitude at High- 
bury : had he substituted tact for tactics, 
much evil might have been averted. 

I have, etc., S-L-SB-RY. 








‘*SPRING, SPRING, BOOTIFUL 
SPRING.” 

Mrs. Manifold. The children will all 
want new boots this Spring. 

Mr. Manifold. New boots! They ’re 
always having new boots! I’ll be hanged 
if I don’t think. that I’m the father of 
centipedes ! 

[But the old biped had to fork out 
all the same. 








ARIES AMONG THE WOLVES.—We , have 
frequently read of the bell-wether, but 
until we saw that Mr. A-BEL Ram, Q.C., 
had been appointed Recorder of Wolver- 
hampton, we had no idea that the Bar and 
the fold were so closely united. The 
RAM, of course, owes his promotion to 
the sympathies of the Woolsack. Long 
may he prove himself to be first-chop. 
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Hankey’s, says, ‘‘ it’s wonderful what a difference the asking 
makes. Women think a sight more of the sparrow in the hand 
than of a covey of partridges in the bush.’’ In the end 
| Elizabeth marries the right man, a flawless person who, his 
hand seized by her just as he is about to pass the gates of 
| death, sits up in his bed and talks to his beloved with surpris- 
| ing volubility and epigrammatic point. THE B. Dx B.-W, 














MANUEL DE LA CONVERSATION. 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 








| 


| 


Farmer. ‘‘ THERE ’S A FINE FAT PIG FOR SALE HERE. CAN | SEE IT?” 
Boy (calling out). “‘Fa-A-THER! SOME UN WANTS TO SEE YER!” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


MIss FOWLER comes well out of the trying ordeal of writing 
a third novel, two earlier efforts having taken the town by 
storm. The worst enemy of a successful artist, whether with 
quill-pen or brush, is himself. The Farringdons (HUTCHINSON) 
is, in the matter of workmanship, an improvement on its pre- 
decessors. The dialogue is not less brilliant when Miss 
FowWLER lets herself go. But she is, wisely, more chary of her 
gifts in that respect. The ery of the critical, hitherto, has 
been that she gives us too little of flesh and blood, too much 
of epigram in conversation. This last is a complaint with 
which writers are not overburdened. If it could be arranged, 
my Baronite would gladly share the burden with the accused. 
Miss FowLer sets her story in the framework of the Black 
Country of which, with its pillar of cloud by day and its pillar 
of fire by night, there are many moving pictures. This brings 
her into the homely Methodist circle with which she has 
evidently life-long sympathy, a mood not permitted to dull the 
edge of flashing humour. She makes us acquainted with a 
delightful person in Mrs. Hankey, some of whose sayings are 
worthy of a place beside Mrs. Poyser’s table-talk. ‘‘It seems 
to me,’’ Mrs. Hankey takes occasion to observe, ‘* that 
husbands are like new boots, you can’t tell where they ’re 
going to pinch you till it’s too late to change ’em.’’ Mrs. 
Hankey is great on the estate of marriage. Asked how her 
niece, Susan, is getting on, she replies, ‘‘ As well as you can 
expect, Miss, with eight children on earth and one in heaven, 
and a husband as plays the trombone of an evening.’’ That 
last is a hint at domestic felicity, terrible in its completeness. 
It is difficult to understand how a girl of the character of 
Elizabeth Farringdon could have tolerated either of the men 





she almost married. But, as Mrs. Bateson, a crony of Mrs. 


First Visit. 

SEE here the Monumental 
Door. Enough ugly, not is it? 
One her call the ‘‘ Salamander,’’ 
species of stove. See you these 
two statues of gigantic womans 
to the corners, to the skin 
colour of mustard? Are shes 
frightfuls! 

Truly this Door not is digni- 
fied nor of the french art nor of 
the Exhibition. 

Have you one ticket? It is 
one english word. One him 
pronounce ti-quai. Me I have 
buyed one Good of the Exhibi- 
tion and I of him have changed 
the heel against twenty tickets. 

See there the new bridge. 
Go there. 


It is magnificent. It is more 


| large than the bridge of West- 


minister. And the new palaces 
are superbs. What blow of eye 
towards the Invalids! 

But see therefore. He not 
must we to arrest for toadmire 
these French edifices. Seek 
all of continuation the Pavilion 
of the England, the chief of 
work of the country. Roll 
Britannia ! 

Well yes, I have the plan. 
The Street of the Nations is in 
face. Hold, one her see of the 
bridge. The vast Pavilion of 
the Italy is to the corner. 

See there the Turkey, the 
Bosnie, the Hungry, Monaco 
even, but where therefore self 
find the England ? 

It is strong curious. He 
must to go to seek on the 
quay. One me has telled that 
our Pavilion has one certain 
seal. 

We shall go all the long of 
the quay. This red barrack in 
wood come of the Norway. 

Great Scotchman! That is 
this that this is that that? 
One gigantic alembic? Some 
machine of distillery ? 

Ah, no! That, it is the 
swedish chief of work. One 
should say one toy of infant in 
eard, not is it? 

See there in fine the Greece. 
Eh well, where is therefore the 


english Pavilion? (To follow.) 


Premiére Visite. 

Voici la Porte Monumentale, 
Assez laide, n’est-ce pas? On 
l’appelle le ‘‘Salamandre,” 
espéce de poéle. Voyez-vous 
ees deux statues de femmes 
gigantesques aux coins, & la 
peau couleur de moutarde? 
Sont-elles affreuses ! 

Vraiment cette Porte n'est 
digne ni de l'art frangais ni de 
l’Exposition. 

Avez-vous un “ticket”? 
C’est un mot anglais. On le 
prononce ti-quai. Moi j'ai) 
acheté un Bon de 1’Exposition, 
et j’en ai changé le talon contre 
vingt tickets. 

Voila le 
Allons-y. 

C’est magnifique. C'est plus 
large que le pont de West- 
minister. Et les nouveaux 
palais sont superbes. Quel 
coup d’ceil vers les Invalides ! 

Mais voyons donc! II ne 
faut pas nous arréter pour 
admirer ces édifices francais. 
Cherchons tout de suite le 
Pavillon de 1l’Angleterre, le 
chef-d’ceuvre de la _ patrie. 
Roule Britannia ! 

Bien oui, j’ai le plan. La 
Rue des Nations est en face. 
Tenez, on la voit du_ pont. 
Le vaste Pavillon de I'Italie 
est au coin. 

Voila la Turquie, la Bosnie, 
la Hongrie, Monaco méme, 
mais ou done se trouve |’ Angle- 
terre ? 

C’est fort curieux. I! faut 
aller chercher sur le quai. On 
m’a dit que notre Pavillon a un 
certain cachet. 


nouveau _— pont. 


Nous irons tout le long du 
quai. Cette baraque rouge en 
bois vient de la Norvége. 

Sapristi! Qu’est-ce que c’est 
que ca? Un alambic gigantes- 
que? Quelque machine de 
distillerie ? 

Ah,non! Ca, c'est le chef- 
d’ceuvre suédois. On dirait un 
jouet d’enfant en carton, n’est- 
ce pas ? 

Voil& enfin la Gréce. Eh 
bien, ow est done le Pavillon 
anglais? (A suivre.) 
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WAR AND FAMINE. 
THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF EMPIRE. 
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CHARLES didn’t want to be recognised : it | of the gay and gallant Mercutio, poet and 
was a great chance for CHARLES. And he|swordsman, and of Touchstone, fool 
has succeeded in making himself quite|and philosopher. But Cyrano’s farcical 
‘*¥ a-t-il de la monnaie dans mon nez?”’ | unrecognisable, until he speaks and acts. | nonsense about his having fallen from the 

C. de B. Then, once again we have found our moon, is a long way behind Mercutio’s 
THERE is one great feature in this play | CHartes; and, in \spite of his nose, our charming flight of fancy in the immortal 
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A PIECE WITH ONE GREAT FEATURE. 
‘** ITs there money in the play ?”’ 





of Cyrano de Bergerac, and that is the) 
Nose. Having said this, tout est dit.| 
But lavishly as it is put on the stage, the | 
question is, will it ‘‘ pay—through the | 
nose?’’ Had Cyrano de Bergerac, just | 
as it is, been an original work by Messrs. 
OGILVIE and PARKER (its present translators 
and adapters), and had it been offered to 


Mr. CAARLES WYNDHAM, or to any other . 


manager -actor of equally established 
reputation, the odds would have been | 
quite a hundred to one against its being 
accepted. But as at the Porte Saint- 
Martin in 1897, M. CoQueLIN achieved a 
suecess in the eccentric part of Cyrano, 
he and his wonderful nose, illustrating 
M. EpMOND ROosTAND’s dramatic poem, 
became the talk of Paris, and therefore of 
a considerable portion of that ‘‘ corner ”’ 
in London society which plumes itself. on 
representing ‘‘ the theatrical world.’’ 
Hearing the praises of poet, piece, actor 
and nose, all made in France, it was not 
to be wondered at that Mr. CHARLES 
WYNDHAM should have been provoked 
into emulating the daring deed of his 
foreign rival in the comedian’s art. 
‘‘What CoqueLIN dare I dare,’’ quoth 
Mr. WYNDHAM, who, ‘in his mind's 
eye,’’ saw himself, as he hoped and ex- 
pected that others would see him from 
the front, in a prodigious nose, false as 
the inspiration to assume it, swagger- 
ing, nos¢ Sand all, witha swashbucklering 


air, more of a D’Artagnan than a Don 
Cesar de Bazan, and, except for some 
quiet moments, just the opposite of 
the light comedy ‘‘ CHARLES our friend,’’ 





so popular with all London theatre-goers. 


* Poste est Nez.” 
 Par-.ait !” 

old favourite is with us, the same 
débonnaire touch-an’-go CHARLES as ever! 
The Nose did it; but for the trumpeting 
of COQUELIN’S nose CHARLES WYNDHAM 
would never have been inspired by his 
tricksy genius to play the part of Cyrano, 
and to attempt placing a Porte Saint- 
Martin crowd on the small stage of his 
new theatre. Following not his own nose, 
but COQUELIN’s, he has been led to re- 
nounce for awhile modern light comedy 
to become an “ Invidious Naso,’’ content 
apparently with being the double of 
Monsieur COQuUELIN. 

I have seen COQUELIN, and WYNDHAM, 
as Cyrano, and I say deliberately that, 
on the whole, I prefer WYNDHAM; but I 
liked neither. The character might 
have interested me had the play been 
good; but, though a brilliant dramatic 
poem, it is a poor play, a ragged piece of 
dramatic patchwork. The author’s idea 
seems to have been that hustle and bustle 
and jerkily-effected combinations are 
essential to effective dramatic action. 
The result is a confusion well nigh de- 
structive of any interest in the story. 

The composite character of Cyrano, as 
drawn by RosTanD, suggests a reminiscence 


_“* Queen Mab”’ speech ; while Touchstone, 
|giving his somewhat wearisome lecture 
jon the virtue of an ‘‘if,’’ has a very 
|decided advantage over Cyrano’s mono- 
logue of fifty-four lines on the various 
modes of speaking slightingly of his nose, 

Miss MARY MOooRE as Roxane is as 
sweet and bright as the part permits ; but 
being, intentionally, a singularly weak 
and uninteresting character, it is of value, 
in the poem, as intensifying our pity for 
Cyrano, but is wholly tnsympathetic in 
drama. 

I should doubt if Mr. GIDDENS has ever 
been quite so utterly thrown away as in 
this part of the poetic-cook Ragueneau. 
As for the other sixty-nine characters, 
whether with something to say or.a lot 
to think, my compliments to them all in- 
dividually and collectively. 

The adaptation, which is, however, less 
of an adaptation than a prose translation 
of the poem, having been presumably done 
to order, is passable, but I imagine the 
translators could have written a better 
drama themselves on the same subject. 
How any translating dramatist or actor 
could have retained the childish scene 
where Cyrano pretends to have dropped 
from the moon passes my comprehension. 
How it escaped the man in the gallery on 
the first night is a marvel! I know that 
M. RosTanD is historically justified in 
| introducing the silly scene, and I am not 
detracting from M. ROsTAND’s imaginative 








;work. I hold that it ought to have 
|remained a dramatic poem, and never, in 
| its present form, to have been acted on 
any stage, French or English. The last 
| act is most pathetic; but it is one to be 


| read, not seen. THE MAN AT THE FRONT. 








TO MY WAITER. 


(Who doubtless at the recent Congress 
supported the declaration that tips were 


‘* undignified, immoral, and degrading.’’) | 
| 


FORGIVE me, Fritz! I did not gauge 
The depth the iron enters in 
A soul abhorrent of this wage | 
Of sin. 


I watched your feet, erstwhile of lead, 
Grow swift when bills and coffee came, 


| But knew not this was nervous"dread 


Of shame. 


When from my change divorced, for- 
lorn, 
You laid one shilling by itself, 
My dull brain missed the hinted scorn 
Of pelf. 


Did later comers vainly call 
The while you loitered at my side, 
I marked, but saw not it was all 
Your pride. 


Ah well! I love morality, 
I would not willingly degrade, 
And so to-night I leave your fee 
Unpaid. 








MENTAL EGGSAMINATION (by Our Own 
| Irrepressible One, roused from his slumber 
by the yells of an enthusiastic hen). Why 
should fowls be so cocky at having laid 
anegg? Table-cloths, carpets, odds are 
laid, and by Jove! sometimes women are 
| laides! [Goes to sleep again. 
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Holiday Driver (returning from a Pic-nic), ‘* ExcusE ME, Sin, BUT CAN YOU SEE ANYTHING WRONG WITH THE ’ARNESS OF 


THIS "ERE ’ORSE?” 


in 








A CONTRADICTION. 

THE ‘‘Sunday Times Special,’’ of April 
22, under the heading ‘‘A Fleet Street 
Landmark,’’ recounts how Mr. Punch in- 
vited ‘‘a select circle’’ to see the Prin- 
cess of WALES pass along Fleet Street in 
1863, and mentions as among the notables 
present, ‘‘ LEECH, MILLAIS, FRiTH, LYTTON, 
DICKENS, CRUIKSHANK, and TENNYSON,”’ 
—a goodly show and worthy of the occasion. 
Only—not one of them happened to be 
present, not even-LeEcH. The ‘‘ Sunday 
Times} Special ’’ then goes on to tell a 
story about SOTHERN, who had been in- 
vited, but found himself prevented by the 
crowd in Fleet Street from crossing the 
road, and so asked a policeman to hand- 
cuff him and take him across to the Punch 
Office. A good story, and one that Lord 
Dundreary’s intimate friends would charac- 
terise as ‘‘so like SOTHERN.’’ So it is; and 
what a pity it is not true! SOTHERN was 
at the Punch Office on that occasion,—is 
not Lord Dundreary mentioned in ‘* Punch 
at the Procession’’ ? ‘* for which overhaul ’”’ 
the number for March 21, 1863, ‘‘ and when 
found make a note of ’’—but unfortunately 
his lordship was so unwell that he had 
neither spirit nor inclination for any prac- 
tical joking. He entered by the same 
door as every one else; he had no hand- 
eufis; and feeling very unwell he passed 
the greater part of the time in a room 





at the back, where he was carefully 
attended to by Mr. FREDERICK EVANS, to 
whom I am indebted for these details, as, 
personally, this deponent, then the junior 
member of the Staff, was among the guests 
seated outside in front, from which coign 
of vantage he would most certainly have 
witnessed the handcuffing, and the bring- 
ing in of Lord Dundreary as a prisoner, had 
these two striking episodes ever occurred. 
Alas! another illusion gone. F. C. B. 








A ROUNDEL OF UNSEASONABLE 
SPORT. 


‘* PLEASANT month of May !’’—we fain 
Sean the calendar, and say— 
‘Lo! we greet you once again, 
Pleasant month of May!’’ 


Then your azure skies turn grey ; 
Stinging hail and drenching rain 
Come to mar your sunny sway. 


Justly then may we complain 
When your ill-timed jests you play ; 
From such pleasantries refrain— 
Pleasant month of May. 








RECENTLY HEARD IN CHURCH.—Clergy- 
man. ‘*The prayers of the congregation 
are desired for So-and-so and So-and-so, 
also for afamily now crossing the Atlantic, 
and other sick persons.”’ 





AT THE MUTUAL ADMIRATION CLUB. 
SCENE—The Smoking-room. TIME—Within 
measurable distance of the dining hour. 


Brown. Splendid piece of work that last 
conundrum of SMITH’S. 

Jones. All his riddles are good. But 
what was this one about ? 

Brown. Why, surely you must have seen 
it! It was quoted at length in the Log 
Roller. 

Jones. I have been away, so haven’t 
seen much of the L. R. for weeks—you 
ean’t get it abroad. 

Brown. Well, the L. R. said it was quite 
one of the most original ideas of the ex- 
piring century. Quaint, crisp, and breezy. 

Jones. Ah, ROBINSON must have written 
that. I trace his style. But what was 
this conundrum of SMITH’S ? 

Brown. Well, it’s rather giving him 
away to repeat it. But it turns upon the 
resemblance he has discovered between 
an open door and a jar. 

Jones. I see! Excellent! Quite first- 
rate! He ought to protect the copyright, 
or they will be translating it into foreign 
languages and publishing it abroad. 

Brown. I always say ‘‘Go to SMITH for 
stuff—and you get it.’’ 

Jones. Ah! You do indeed! 

[Scene closes in upon the writing of 
letters of congratulation. 
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VERY MUDDY. 


**SHett OF KERRY YER ERCROSS, Lipy?” 








LETTERS TO THE CELEBRATED. 
(By Mr. Punch's Vagrant.) 
TO THE AUSTRALIAN DELEGATES IN ENGLAND. 


JENTLEMEN,—It seems that one crisis is hardly sufficient for 
the satisfaction of those who rule over us. If the signs and 
rumours are to be trusted we are to have another. To South Africa 
is to be added Australia. The Colonies, whose sons have rallied 
to the call to arms of the mother-country, are to have their 
reward, not in the free and generous grant of what they most 
desire, but in a niggling, pedantic and pettifogging inquisition 
iito their demand for Federation, resuiting, it may be, in the 
destruction of the edifice on which thought and time and 
labour will have been spent in vain. 

You, Gentlemen, have come to this country to ask that the 
Bill on which your Colonies have agreed may pass without 
amendment. Are you to be insulted by being told that you 
have amongst your peoples so little wisdom, so little common 
sense, so small a sense of loyalty that the Supreme Court 
which is contemplated in your scheme of Federation cannot 
be trusted to decide justly even in disputes arising out of 
the interpretation of your own constitution, but must be 
subject in these and in all other matters either to the dingy 
and undignified Privy Council as it now exists, or to some 
other Cour not yet constituted ? 

Really it would seem that there are men in this country so 
foolish as to believe that loyalty and brotherly feeling are only 
valuable if they can be defined and expressed in the clause of a 


statute in a manner that may satisfy a special pleader. Lord 
HALSBURY, no doubt, is an admirable man ; so are all the other 
law-lords and the members of the Privy Council—but think of 
the state of mind of Lord HALSBURY and the rest of them ifa 
constitutional appeal from Federated Australia comes before 
them. They have no special knowledge of these matters ; their 
life and their practice have been pursued in other fields. I can 
see them with the eye of imagination laboriously and honestly 
‘‘mugging up’’ the Australian Federation Act in order to 
arrive at a decision on some disputed point, and finally reserving 
| their valuable judgments through a period of months on some 
point which Australian judges sitting in Australia would have 
decided at infinitely less cost in the same numberof days. 

Well, Gentlemen, I wish you well in this controversy as in all 
|others. I believe that the great body of public opinion in this 
country is sound in these matters. You ask in effect for your 
| charter of nation-hood, and the men of the old country, proud 
of your achievements, heartily desirous of your great and 
increasing prosperity, and firm, as I hope and believe they are 
firm, in the belief that brotherhood and alliance depend not on 
| wretched forms and irritating technicalities, but on a free and 
generous accord of feeling, on unity both of interests and 
aspirations—they will see to it that what you wish is granted. 
If your peoples wished to part company from us we know we 
|could not hold you back. But it is your wish to abide with 
| us, unfettered members of one vast realm, free to control your 
own affairs while sharing our destiny. And that wish of yours, 

so nobly expressed, is at this moment our chief glory. 
Farewell, Gentlemen : you have dined and spoken considerably 
in this country, and have still much dining and speaking to 

j}endure. May your fortitude be adequately rewarded ! 

Yours with all possible good will, 

THE VAGRANT, 











NOT FOR PATRICK! 
{It has been proposed that the kilt should be the uniform of the new 
Irish Guards,”’—Daily Paper.} 
WHAT! take away the throusers off our pathriotic knees, 
As if we were a rigment of disordherly M.P.’s? 
Och! sorrer take the wicked thought, for histhory it teaches, 
An Oirishman is happiest when foightin’ in the breaches. 


What! Wear thim bits oo pitticoats that blow about and twirl 
Around your blushin’ knees? No, faith! Oi’m nota bally girl! 
No! Oi’m an Oirish souldier, an’ me blood Oi’ve often spiltit, 
But though Oi ’m willin’ to be kilt, Oi’1l die before Oi ’m kilted. 








LE MARECHAL CHAMBERLAIN. 
NOUVELLE TENTATIVE DU MINISTRE ANGLAIS. 

ON nous mande de Londres que Jo& CHAMBERLAIN est devenu 
maréchal. Ah, misérables insulaires! Vous n’avez plus de 
militaires, il faut chercher vos maréchaux parmi les ignobles 
pékins de Birmingam. Conspuez Joi! Croyez-vous que cet 
homme, plus détestable que l’infame LouBEt, que l’abominable 
WALDECK-ROUSSEAU, puisse conduire vos mercenaires, bourrés 
de rosbif, de plombpouding, de rhum, et de gin, mieux que 
ROBBERTS, qui est au moins militaire ? 

Joi CHAMBERLAIN, maréchal! Encore un pas vers le pouvoir 
supreme. Plus tard, dictateur, consul, président, roi. 
L’empereur Jo£ 1°". Quel réve! 

Il y a encore une chose a faire. C’est de nommer Sir 
Ruopes Archevéque de Londres. HENRI TROPFORT. 








THEATRICAL QUERY (by one who has read the Gossip of the 
Green-room). Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER announces a forthcoming 
play called The Wisdom of the Wise. Will this be followed 
by The Sagacity of the Whens, The Perspicacity of the Where- 
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fores, and, best of all, The Fullness of the Hows? 
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VARNISHING DAY AMENITIES. 


‘*Or coursE, I KNOW PERFECTLY WELL MY STYLE ISN’T QUITE DEVELOPED YET, BUT I FEEL | AM, IF I MIGHT 


80 EXPRESS IT, IN A TRANSITION STAGE, DON’T YOU KNOW.” 


Brother Brush (*‘ skied” this year). 


‘© An! I SEE, GOING FROM BAD TO, WORSE!” 
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“*BAR’ ONE.”’ 


Met Mr. Justice STUFFY 
Was most gracious to me. Glad, as 
I intend to apply to him for vacant 
Revisorship at Summer circuit. Said his 
horse was to run for Bar Point-to-Point 
Steeplechase, if he could find rider. Sug- 
gested me. Felt flattered, though nervous, 
never having ridden steeplechase before. 
Surely he can’t refuse Revisorship, if I 
ride for him? Balance risk to life and 
limb against probable professional ad- 
vancement. Decide to accept invitation. 
Mr. Justice Sturry shakes hands cordially, 
and we part. 

Day of race. Felt disinclined for break- 
fast. Hands somewhat clammy. Hope 
I’m not going to be ill. Big whiskey 
and soda — better. Caught ‘Special’ 
for Sudbury. Arrived on course and 
found Mr. Justice Stur¥y standing by 
his doughty steed. Doughty steed re- 
gards me with sinister and unfriendly 
eye. Feel dry in throat as I weigh out 
and get into saddle. Wish they wouldn’t 
pin large number to my left arm. Makes 
one feel unduly conspicuous. Arrive at 


in Temple. 





post, and start with uncomfortable rush. 
Feel my horse is taking charge of me, 
and going much too fast. Over first fence 
go whole length of horse’s neck, and then 
back again intosaddle. Same at next three 
fences. Arrive at brook. Again travel 
up doughty steed’s neck, but somehow 
fail, when trying to accomplish return 
journey. Over D. S.’s head, this time. 
Kindly hands assist me from the muddy 
waters. Horse goes on riderless and 
finishes first. I walk up ‘straight run 
in,’ in melancholy and bedraggled con- 
dition. Jeered at by oi polloi. Meet Mr. 
Justice STUFFY, who is most ungracious 
and forgets to thank me for my services. 
Overhear SILKY, Q.C., a little later, say 
to him, ‘‘Then it didn’t ‘come off,’ my 
Lord?’’ Learned Judge replies with 
asperity, ‘‘No; but my jockey did, 
though! ’’ So unfeeling of Learned Judge. 
Should like to appeal. 

Day after race. Stiff and sore all over. 
Am paying the costs of yesterday. Go to 
church an¢ hear ‘‘‘ Brief’ life is here our 
portion.’’ Hopeso. Prefer it to steeple- 
chase riding. Fear that Revisorship in 
Learned Judge’s gift, lost to me for ever. 





RURAL FELICITY. 


DEAR MR, PUNCH,—For some time I have 
been looking out for a quiet country re- 
treat, and think the dwelling advertised 
in The Lady will suit me down to the 
ground-rent, 

Te anaes (five miles from Bognor, and tiree from 

Barnham Junction).—To be let, for a time, 
old-fashioned, semi-detached cottage (labourer’s) 
of two rooms, and scullery, &c. ; furnished; large 
garden, well of good water; inconvenient stairs, 
and shelving roof to part of bedroom; ten minutes 
from post and church; suit persons of small means; 
may be seen on appointment. 


I can picture myself sitting in the 
scullery, and then staggering up the in- 
convenient stairs to bed, to run the risk 
of braining myself against the shelving 
roof. But where does the labourer sleep ? 
Perhaps I shall be expected to play Cox to 
his Box, while Serjeant Bouncer bivouacs 
in the large garden. However, the great 
question is, what rent would be asked for 
this unique domicile? I really tremble to 
inquire. Perhaps you will, and oblige 

Your obedient servant, 
CHARLES CHANTICLEER. 











—— 
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Jones, ‘‘ WHERE ON EARTH DID YOU GET THESE CIGARS, OLD MAN?” 
Brown. ‘‘OH, THEY 'RE SOME NEW ONES I GOT THE OTHER DAY—THEY "RE TENERIFFE.” 


Jones, ‘‘H'm! 


TENERIFFE ? 


Ten A SHILLING!” 








BRITANNIA LIBERATRIX ; 
Or, Lord Spencer's Faerie Queene. 

(“He (Lord Spencer) tenders the public im- 
possible suggestions for the application of ‘ good, 
sound Liberal principles’ to the gentlemen who 
are now in arms against the Queen. Lord Spencer 
has had some experience of the application of these 
principles to these very people.’’— Globe. ] 

[The following lines are adapted from “ The 
Morning Dream” of the late Wrtt1AM CowPen, 
with whose name the British Public has recently 
become familiar, owing to the occurrence of the 
centenary of his death. } 

AS asleep on my pillow of down 

Toward the finish of April I lay, 
With my turban attached to my crown 

In the mode I adopted by day, 

I dream’d in the course of the night 
Of the subsequent century’s flux ; 
They were keeping my memory bright 
In the village of Olney (in Bucks). 


I imagined myself in a boat 
Going onward in front of a breeze ; 
I may add that the thing was afloat 
On the breast of the billowy seas ; 
I was throwing my fears to the wind 
As I laughed at the salt-smelling waves, 





For Britons have ever declined, 
And properly so, to be slaves. 


In the stern was a shape like a star! 

Into poetry swiftly I dropped, 
But I only proceeded as far 

As ‘‘ Imperious Madam !’’—and stopped ; 
For I noticed a shield at her side, 

And a lance that was lashed to the boom ; 
So I lifted my turban and cried, 

** BRITANNIA ! ’Tis she, I presume ! 


‘* Explain not your presence,’’ I said, 
‘*Say not why you ride on the sea! 
Your intentions are easily read ; 
You have sworn that the slave shall be 
free ! 
Some tyrant is working offence 
On Africa’s brutalised shore, 
And regardless of pain and expense 
You are going to bathe in his gore! 


‘When he marks your approach on the 
wave, 
When he sees you arranging to land, 
Then the scourges that lather the slave 
Will fall from his paralysed hand ; 
And the moment the monster receives 
The sharp end of your spear in his breast, 





Then the joy of the in-gathered sheaves 
Will be waft to the Isles of the West!” 


‘* You mistake me,’’ BRITANNIA replied, 
And her voice was as soft as a flute, 
‘* These weapons are not to be dyed 
With the blood of a barbarous brute ; 
A brother has erred from the right ; 
I have gently rebuked him in vain ; 
But I feel, if I give him a fright, 
That it never will happen again. 


***Tis a radical rule of my creed 
To forgive and forget a rebuff ; 
This is bound in the end to succeed, 
If you only keep at it enough. 
So to prove that my faith is refined, 
And my heart has a Liberal bent, 
I shall smack him a little behind, 
And then leave him at large to repent! ”’ 
* * * * 
Awaking, I fell into rhyme, 

As I mused on the century’s flux, 
And the changes at work since the time 
Of my sojourn at Olney (in Bucks) ; 
And I thought, with a spas n of doubt— 

If this is the way she behaves, 
How soon will BRITANNIA get out 


Of her habit of ruling the waves? 0.5. 
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A QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


_ ENTERPRISING BrrvisH Erection AGENT. ‘‘ BEG PARDON, MR. KROOJER—BUT CAN’T YOU GIVE US ANY IDEA OF 
| WHEN THE WAR WILL BE OVER? SO THAT WE CAN ARRANGE FOR OUR GENERAL ELECTION.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Exrgacrep From THES Diary oF Topsy, M.P. 


Thursday, April 26.—Boys back at West- 
minster after Easter Holidays. Nothing 
jrresistibly eager about the crowd. 
Something like four hundred making 
farther holiday to Monday. This left 
room and verge enough for CaP’EN TOMMY 
BowLes and Mr. CALDWELL. The scent of 
the brine in the grizzly locks of the 
Car’en. Been cruising up and down 
between Battersea Bridge and solitary 
Southend-on-Sea. Rocked by breezes, 
touched with tender light, fed by the 
dews, and sung to by the sea, TOMMY 
comes back full of beans. 

As for Mr. CALDWELL, he is literally 
bursting with suppressed information. 
For more than a fortnight has had no 
opportunity for making speeches. To- 
night it comes to him with both 
hands outstretched. House in Committee 
of Supply. Possible topics of talk 
illimitable. As SPEAKER stepped forth 
from Chair and Chairman of Committees 
glided into his seat at the Table, strangers 
in distant gallery startled by curious 
noise as of some one smiting another on 
the cheek. It was JAMES, smacking his 
lips at the prospect before him. 

It chanced that, legal votes being to 
the fore, ATTORNEY-GENERAL in charge on 
Treasury Bench. Close astarn was moored 
the Cap’EN. Immediately before him sat 
James, his face aglow with delighted anti- 
cipation. Between the two the life of the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL was not a happy one. 
When JAMES was not making frontal 
attacks the pom-pom of the CapP’EN per- 
sistently rattled in the rear. Happily 
Nature has bestowed upon Dick WEBSTER 
a countenance capable of long sustaining 
air of serene content. The CAP’EN put 
the thing in another way when, just now, 
he observed, ‘* the ATTORNEY-GENERAL has 
an oleaginous manner of making offensive 
insinuations.’’ That’s the OLD SALt’s 
way of resenting a- bland suggestion 
offered by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL that he 
should not bolster up his case with 
unfounded statements. ‘‘ Whatever may 
be his instructions,’’ added the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL, looking round and casually 
scanning the bench as if in search of the 
CaP’EN’s brief, ‘‘he should present his 
case fairly.’’ 

Nothing better calculated to rouse an old 
sea-dog than to describe him as connected 
with the law. On board ship few phrases 
more opprobrious than that of sea-lawyer. 
The CAP’EN s raightway fired off the 
pom-pom oleaginous quoted. 

ter again hit ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
between wind and water. Talk about 
excessive lighting of refreshment bars at 
the Law Courts, just as if they were gin- 
Palaces. ATTORNEY-GENERAL answered 
that attention of LorD CHANCELLOR had 
| been called to the matter ‘‘jwith result that 
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, SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
A Dramatic ‘ Harr” CuHarr. 


A converted writing-chair, at one time in use at 
the Lyceum and other theatres. Has been altered 
from French and Norwegian designs, but is now 
entirely — and up-to-date. Has been sat 
upon lately by a bishop, a Lord Chancellor, and an 
eXx-Solicitor-General, but is none the worse. 








illumination of the Law Courts had been 
considerably curtailed.’’ CAP’EN’s weather 
eye quickly saw anopening. ‘‘ Ho, Ho!”’ 
he said in cuttingly sarcastic tones, 
‘* Here’sa nice state of things. ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL making veiled attack on LORD 
CHANCELLOR. Good deal of obscurity about 
the law at best of times. ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL attempts to make out that natural 
consequence of interposition of his noble 
friend is to reduce the current standard 
of light.’’ 

Here CALDWELL struck in, and ATTOR- 
NEY-GENERAL began to wish that night or 
BLUCHER-YINLAY would come. 

Business done.—Votes in Supply. 

Friday.—A deadly dull night with Post 
Office votes and the like. PRINCE ARTHUR 
remained on duty at pillar letter-box. 
Awfully bored, but gallantly genial. 
Canny CAWMELL-BANNERMAN stayed away. 

Business done.—Fair catch of votes. 








NAUSICAA NOWHERE. 


Reginald (to Roxana). Thank goodness 
the cricket season has come round again. 
Now I shall be able to get a little exer- 
cise on Saturday afternoons. 


be! Do you play Association or Rugby 
rules? Now please explain the game to 
poor little innocent me ! 

[But REGINALD isn’t taking on ‘‘’Vices.”’ 








IN STATUE QUO. 

My Goop PuNncH,—I see that it has been 
noticed that in more than one place a 
pedestal has been prepared for GORDON’S 
statue without an appropriate effigy to 
take its proper position. Naturally some 


| one urges despatch and begs for subscrip- 
| tions. 


I need scarcely say that I—and I speak 


|for my colleagues—have the greatest 


possible respect for the great Adminis- 
trator and General, and it is influenced by 
this sentiment of esteem that I counsel 


| delay. 


I would say to those living in London, 


|lookaround. See, for instance, the statues 


surrounding the bronze GORDON in Tra- 
falgar Square. What can be more 
ridiculous than the horseman in a wig 
and a toga at the South-east corner? 
What more inconvenient position tould 
have possibly been discovered than that 
of the top-masted—or rather top-columned 
—sailor in the centre of the site? Look 
at the trousers of HAVELOCK, and the 
sheet of NAPIER? And the statues at 
Charing Cross are rather favourable 
specimens of what Londoners have done 
to keep the memory of their heroes green, 
or rather slate-coloured. 

Before GORDON is given an effigy, either 
in stone or bronze, pause and beware. 

Yours alfrescoly, 
A SHADE IN THE STREET. 








** CASTE.”’ 


‘* KIND hearts are more than coronets,”’ 
I know this must of course be true ; 
It is the same old sun that sets 
On high and low, that rises too. 
What matters it for whom you buy 
The ring of diamonds and pearls, 
A maid, whose birth is none too high, 
Or daughter of a hundred earls? 


If you ’re content that she should be— 
Well—not exactly as you are, 
The trifling difference in degree 
May only very seldom jar. 
Intolerance we should suppress, 
An attribute of fools and churls, 
Yet I prefer, I must confess, 
The daughter of a hundred earls. 








FASHIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
(Arranged by the Clerk of the Weather.) 
Monday.—Fur-coat, goloshes, and so’- 
wester. 

Tuesday.—Pyjamas. 

Wednesday.—The Arctic suit as provided 
for Captain NANSEN. 

Thursday.—Linen dittos as worn in 
New Borneo. 

Friday. — Cloak of hurricane - proof 


Roxana (gushingly). Delightful, won’t it jcloth, with portable lightning conductor 


complete. 

Saturday.—Until 2 P.M. 
lined with hot-water pipes. 
Full-sized refrigerator. 


Frieze sut, 
After 2 P.M. 
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THE PRIVATE VIEW. 


THE PORTION OF PORTIA. 


(The Bard judicially brought up-to-date.) 


[‘*In the opinion of Mr. Justice Dartine, the 
cutting of a pound of human flesh, mentioned in 
SuaksPEare’s Merchant of Venice, was ‘ against 
public policy,’ and, consequently, the deed con- 
taining the condition was void and of no effect,’ 
Daily Paper.) 

The DOGE 
PorRTIA pleading. 


ScENE—The Council Chamber. 
on the Bench. 


Portia (continuing her argument). Jew, 
though .justice be thy plea, consider 
this 

Shylock, I appeal to the Court. I object 
| to be addressed as Jew. 
| Doge (with a bow to counsel). Certainly, 
the expression is scarcely courteous, 

Portia. As your lordship pieases—should 
consider this, that, in the course of 
justice, none of us should see salvation. 

Doge (interrupting). I really cannot 
admit the suggestion. 
mount. Counsel need not speak dis- 
respectfully of justice. 

Portia (annoyed, but submissive). I 
apologise to the Bench. I would add, we 
do pray for merey, and that same prayer 
doth teach us all to render the deeds of 
mercy. 

Doge (courteously). I do not wish to 
interrupt, but I do not follow counsel’s 
argument. 

Portia (losing her temper). I must really 
protest, my lord. If I cannot conduct 
my case in my own way, [ must really 
retire. 

Doge (with some severity). I donot think 
such a tone is a proper one to be adopted 
by counsel when addressing the Bench. 

Portia (after a pause). As your lordship 
pleases. I have spoke this much 





To mitigate the justice of thy plea, 
Which if thou follow this strict Court 
of Venice, 
Must needs give sentence ‘gainst the 
merchant there. 
Doge (interposing). Stop, stop! That is 
a matter for the Bench to decide. You 





FRIDAY, 


must really not waste the time of the 


Justice is para-| 


Court in this fashion. Be kind enough to 
confine your remarks to the point of law, 
Can you refer to any case ? 

Portia (stubbornly). There is no power 
in Venice can alter a decree established, 

Doge. Again I must interpose. I need 
scarcely say, that you have the right of 
appeal to—— 

Portia (angrily interrupting). This is the 
third or fourth time that my argument has 
been disturbed. The Court is evidently 
personally against me, and in justice to 
the interests of my client, I beg to retire 
from the case. 

[Sits down in a huff. Curtain, 








THE SONG OF THE WAR CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 

WAR! may thine empire still increase 
Till journalism ceases, 

For when the country falls to peace 
My fortune falls to pieces. 

I was in grief: my little store 
Of funds was swiftly failing ; 

But now Lam in transports, for 
With Tommy I am sailing. 


My pen was idle: not for me 
Were par- or leader-writing ; 

But lines and columns there will be 
Now ToMMY'’Ss started fighting. 
Of BULLER, WHITE, and Co. I’ll tell, 

And freely I'll advise them, 
And if I don’t write leaders, well, 
At least I'll criticise them. 


What if, when we campaigning go, 
We 're sometimes short of victuals? 

Why, laagers we may look for, though 
Perhaps not beer and skittles. 

And if a correspondent ’s dwelt 
Where shells about him drop, he 
Will get good padding from the veldt 

And from the kopjes copy. 








LATEST NEWS FROM THE FRONT.—Several 
Officers have been heard to declare that 
they would sooner be Court Martialed 
than Field-Marshalled. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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OR a mo- 
ment Lady 


gave _her- 
self up to 











recollections, then passed 
the cunning powder-puff 
over her nose. 





‘‘I wore mourning for longer than any one I know,’’ she 
murmured, *‘ and black doesn’t suit mea bit. .... Is he still 
unmarried ?’’ 

** Who—FREDDY RAMSDEN ?”’ 

** D’'you think I'm talking of the Emperor of Ca1Na?”’ replied 
the lady with asperity. 

“I say, DoLLy, your temper to-day is angelic; no wonder 
HABART took to riding bolters.’’ 

‘*L wish you'd answer my questions, instead of trying to 
say silly smart things. Can’t you see that I’m perfectly dis- 
tracted? What amItodo? They’ll make me bankrupt, and 
| sha'l have to go and live in poky lodgings in the country on 
two hundred a year; and I sha’n’t see any one except a lot of 
disgusting country people. Fancy me drinking a dish of tea with 
the wife of the local doctor and having to go to church every 
Sunday.”’ She smelt her salts. ‘‘ Why don’t you tell me if 
FREDDY ’'S marrigd ? ’’ 

** No, of course he isn’t.’’ He looked at his sister a little and 
said quietly : ‘‘ Your only chance is to get married again. If 
you were engaged SMITHSON would let the matter stand over.”’ 

‘“‘It wasn’t my fault that I got into debt,’’ she said plain- 
tively. ‘* Decent people have to keep up appearances, and it’s 
simply impossible to do that without going bankrupt, unless 
you ’re a soap-boiler, or something equally horrible.”’ 

** My dear girl, I’m not reproaching you.”’ 

To reproach her was the last thing her brother would think 
of doing—but Lady HABART was in a quarrelsome mood. 


” 


**Oh, no, you’re not reproaching me in so many words,”’ she 
said, ‘‘ but you look as if you thought I was to blame. I’d 
much sooner you said it outright than keep hinting at it, and 
looking at me like a dissenting\minister. You look perfectly 


HABART| 


the painful- | after a pause: ‘‘ But it’s no good making myself look frightful. 
ness of her | Haven’t you got anything to say ?”’ 
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(Continued from p. 306.) 


awful to-day ; you’re as yellow as a Chinaman; you look as if 
you took too much to drink last night.’’ 

She began to cry, for she felt miserable, and the world was 
treating her very harshly. 

**You’re awfully unkind,’’ she said to her brother. Then, 


She had an ideain her mind, but she had no wish to utter it, 
and waited for Guy to do so. The idea was FREDDY RAMSDEX. 
But her brother appeared to have entirely forgotten her old 
lover, and again she inveighed against the stupidity of man. 

‘*T believe FREDDY will come and eall,’’ she said at last, 
driven for once into frankness ; ‘‘ I don’t think he could keep 
away.”’ 

GUY sprang up. ‘‘If you can get engaged to him before next 
Monday, you’re saved.”’ 

A flush came over Lady HABART’s face, and she clenched her 
pretty hand. ‘‘I can’t make him call. I don’t care if he hates 
me or loves me, if he ’ll only come and see me.’’ 

‘*T don’t believe FREDDY RAMSDEN is the sort of man to get 
over anything of that sort.”’ 

‘‘He always used to say he’d love me for ever,’’ she 
murmured pensively, ‘* but then—so used I.’’ 

‘*He was terribly cut up when you—er, chucked him over for 
HABART.”’ 

‘I wish you wouldn't talk of it like that, you know I wasn’t 
I was a wretchedly innocent girl and he'd only got 
You all insisted on my giving him 
. . I was perfectly heart- 


to blame. 
twopence halfpenny a year. 
up. Papa wouldn’t hear of it. . 
broken.”’ 

Guy did not think his sister expressed the facts very exactly, 
| but he was far too discreet to remind her of past events. She 
| had a truly feminine way of putting on other people the blame 
of all her mistakes, of all her actions which seemed discredit- 
able; and she invariably took to herself the whole credit of 
the good deeds with which she was at all connected. For much 
that she did was highly creditable to her sex and station ; she 
was deeply interested in the reclaiming of bad characters, and 
her name was printed in large type on the prospectus of many 
charitable institutions. Now that certain ill-considered 
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individuals are beginning to cast aspersions upon the Press, 
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suggesting (mcst unjustly, of course) that it is slanderous, 

narrow-minded and stupid, that it panders to all the worst 

instincts of the mob—it must be counted for righteousness in 

lady HABART that she recognised its profound usefulness, and 

constantly sent to the papers details of her comings and goings, 

of the functions she gave, and the various deeds of mercy she 
lormed. 

“Tt shows what sort of a chap FREDDY is that he should have 
spent five years abroad,’’ said Guy after a pause. 

“Tt shows that, like all men, he’s very unoriginal. How 
absurd it is for a man to go and shoot things in the Rockies 
just because his engagement ’s brokenoff. It ’s such bad taste.”’ 

“What would you have him do?’”’ asked Guy. 

“Announce it in the Morning Post and behave reasonably. 
They say women have no sense for comedy—men have only the 
sense for melodrama.’’ 

“J’m afraid I must go,’’ said Guy. ‘‘I’ve got to dine with 
some people, and I must get home to dress.”’ 

“Oh, but it’s not six yet!’’ replied Lady HABART. 

“T have a long way to get, they live at Dulwich.”’ 

“Oh! Ishouldn’t have thought it was worth your while to 
know people who live in the suburbs. I thought in those parts 
they always dined in the middle of the day. Can’t you wire 
that you’re ill? You see that I’m not in a fit state to be 
left alone.’’ 

“Well, I hardly know the people.”’ 

“Oh, of course, I can’t expect you to show the least indul- 
gence to me. If you’re going, go at once and let me have a 
little peace.’’ 

“Tf you really wish me to stay——’ 

“No, I don’t! I shouldn’t dine with you in any case, I’m 
far too ill to sit up. I shall go to bed and have dinner in my 
rom. I only thought it might be convenient to have you in 
the house in case I wanted anything.’’ 

Lady HABART looked at herself in the glass when her brother 
had gone. She felt sure FREDDY RAMSDEN would come... . 
People said his father had fifteen thousand a year, and all that 
was his now; of course men’s incomes were always exag- 
gerated. She knew that by sad experience in the case of her 
lamented husband; he had not half the fortune attributed to 
him; but then the RAMSDENS were bankers and HABART had 
been merely a landowner. 

“TI wonder if he loves me still,’’ she said. There was a look 
inhis eyes when he gazed at her, that betokened something. 
But what was it? She did not care so long as he came, and 
she felt certain he would be unable to stay away. He had 
loved her too passionately to forget her; in those days she 
had been the mistress of his whole soul. He would have done 
anything for her sake, he adored her like a goddess. .... She 
brushed a little fluff off the end of her nose. 

“T hate new powder-puffs,’’ she muttered, ‘‘ they always 
come off on you.”’ 

She arranged a wisp of hair at the back of her head and 
passed a hand over her ear. She knew her ears were not good, 
and covered as much of them as possible with her hair. 

“I wish I had really beautiful ears,’’ she said, looking at 
them for a moment; they were too large, the lobe was not 
detached from the face. She gave a little shudder and hid 
them again. She took up her book and began to read—but still 
her mind wandered. 

: If I can get engaged by Monday, I’m saved.’”’ The thought 
coe her that he might be no longer free. ‘‘He’s the sort of 

to fall in love with the typical creamy English girl. Thank 
God I was never that.”’ 

The butler opened the door, and even before his announce- 
o. before she saw the incomer, she knew who it was. 

Mr. RAMSDEN.”’ 

He was a big, broad-shouldered fellow, with grayish hair and 
aheavy moustache ; he was deeply bronzed, and his swartness 





frock coat a little uneasily, as if he were used to freer things. 
Lady HABART noticed at once that he gave as little attention to 
his clothes as when she had known him years before. He had 
always the look of the countryman, and mentally she decided 
that such a man should never go to places where he could not 
wear knickerbockers and a Norfolk jacket. He was the sort of 
man of whose gentility dowagers are not perfectly assured till 
they know he has a very handsome fortune; he was the sort of 
man whom everybody else would have called at once a thoroughly 
good sort. 

RAMSDEN came forward, and Lady HABART rose from. her 
chair. 

‘* How nice of you to come and see me,”’ she said, *‘ I felt sure 
you would.”’ 

‘*How strange,’ he answered, ‘“‘I felt sure you would not 
expect me.’’ 

His reply was a little disconcerting, but Lady HABART 
remembered that it was an old habit of his to say unnecessarily 
frank things, and ignored it. 

‘*Do have some tea,’’ she murmured. ‘‘ Do you still take it 
without sugar ?’’ 

The tea had stood some time, but Lady HABART supposed 
FREPDY’S agitation such that he would not notice the difference. 

The very suddenness of RAMSDEN’S arrival upon her thoughts 
had a little embarrassed the charming woman, but she was 
recovering herself; she assumed her armour of bewitching 
glances and sugary smiles; she asked herself why he came and 
what were his sentiments. She watched him like a cat, but 
there was nothing in her exterior to betray the excitement of 
her mind ; she was playing admirably the part of the accomplished 
hostess. It could not fail to strike him after his long sojourn 
in foreign lands. 

‘**Do you still take tea without sugar ?’’ she repeated, as he 
watched her pour it out and did not reply. 

“*It is very polite of you to remember,”’ he said dryly. 

‘* After so long ?’’ she gave a little silvery laugh and turned 
upon him the light of her blue eyes. She knew how caressing 
they were. Years ago, their glance would have made his heart 
beat strangely. . . . ‘‘ You’ve been away shooting, haven’t 
you ?”’ 

‘* I’ve been in Africa,’’ he replied. 

‘* Yes, so Guy told me.’’ She mentally reviled her brother 
for telling her that RAMSDEN was in America: she might have 
made so awkward a slip. ‘‘That’s why you’re so brown,’’ she 
added with another smile. ‘‘ But you haven’t changed a bit. 
You ’re just the same FREDDY RAMSDEN I used to know.’’ 

‘*Why did you cut me to-day?’’ he asked with what Lady 
HABART considered a rather disagreeable smile. 

‘I thought you didn’t recognise me,’’ she replied promptly. 
‘* You looked at me in exactly the way people look when they ’re 
wondering who on earth you are. And I should have felt so 
ridiculous if I’d bowed and you’d taken no notice.’’ 

He paused, looking at her somewhat critically. Lady HABART 
was pleased to think her frock fitted so perfectly, and she was 
sitting with her back to the light, so the closest scrutiny was 
supportable. 

‘*Are you very surprised that I should call on you, Lady 
HABART ?”’ he asked. 

The lady’s heart gave a little beat; at last it was coming ; 
she set all her nerves taut for the fray. The approaching battle 
exhilarated her ; for all her delicate exterior, she was a fighting 
woman, and never felt herself living so intensely as when she 
had to martial the whole array of her wits against those of 
another. ; 
‘*Oh, no; I’m not a bit surprised. 1’m very pleased.’’ 

‘*T imagined that you would not greatly care to see me,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘ One naturally dislikes the person one has treated 
vilely.”’ 

‘**T really don’t understand what you mean,’’ she cried, with 





Was emphasized by the whiteness of his collar. He wore his 


a pretty expression of injured innocence. 
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‘‘If you remember that I take my tea without sugar, you can 
hardly have forgotten that—that once you were engaged to 
marry me.’’ 

She vaguely thought it was rather bad taste in FREDDY to 
put the matter so brusquely ; but he was always rather abrupt. 
She looked down at the tips of her shoes as she had seen actresses 
look down on the stage when they were representing high-born 
damsels of three-and-twenty : that was her favourite age. 

‘Are you still angry ?’’ she asked in a low and effective 
voice—it should, perhaps, have been a little more husky. 

‘* Not in the slightest,’’ he answered smiling. 

Lady HABART looked at him quickly—he seemed amused. 

‘*Why have you come here to-day if you don’t care for me 
any more ?”’ 

‘* How do you know that I no longer care for you?’’ 

‘*If you did, you would still be angry.’’ She came to the 
conclusion that a semblance of perfect frankness would be most 
useful. 

** One gets over things, you know,”’ he replied, with a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

‘*I’m sorry I made you suffer.’’ Her heart was beating, and 
she with difficulty repressed her delight; she knew she was 
acting the comedy perfectly—her voice and manner came to 
her without the smallest effort. Like every great actress, she 
almost felt the emotions she represented, and the pathos of her 
voice very nearly brought tears to her eyes. ‘‘I’m sorry I 
made you suffer.’’ 

‘*It was salutary,’’ he said smiling, but she noticed that 
the smile was a little painful. ‘‘ If you had not behaved as you 
did, I might have gone on loving you to the end of my life. 
And that, I feel, would have been the most intense degradation 
that I could suffer.”’ 

** You are hardly polite.”’ 

** Shall I go ?,” 

et hin 


‘*Oh, I can’t be polite,’’ he cried, ‘‘ 1 have suffered too | 


much. D'’you know that out in Africa in my solitude, for 
months I thought of you. I remembered every word you had 
ever said, every look of your eyes, and I saw that you were 
selfish, and cold-hearted, and cruel. At first I hated you with 
all the strength with which I’d loved you. But afterwards— 
afterwards, I saw how paltry and mean you were, and I only 
despised you. I longed to be face to face with you so that I 
might tell you how I loathed you.”’ 

‘*Is that why you came to-day ?’’ she asked. 

+¢ You.” 

He rose to go, but she took no notice of his meyvement. 

** You don’t despise me one half so much as I despise 
myself.’’ 

He looked at her in silence, with a look of contempt upon his 
face. 

‘*D' you think I was happy after I married ?’’ 

‘*You were a countess, and had twenty thousand a year. 
What more could you want?’’ 

**He puts things in such an inexpressibly vulgar way,’’ said 
Lady HABART mentally, while out loud she murmured: ‘‘ You 
have a right to be hard upon me.”’ 

**'You made me fall in love with you; and you know how 
passionately I adored you. You promised to marry me, and 
when you met HABART you threw me over without a thought 
but of yourself.’’ 

‘*T am very sorry,’’ she said. 

RAMSDEN gave a laugh. ‘‘ What is the good of being sorry ? 
Do you know what you made me suffer? Can you imagine my 
bitter agony while I tried to forget you? Oh, I hate you with 
all my heart.”’ 

Lady HABART gave a little ery, not of pain, or horror, but 
of exultation ; for she knew saddenly that he still loved her; 
she had been right in all her suppositions. Her heart swelled 
with pride and pleasure, with keen appreciation of her own 


cleverness. He was looking at her with flaming eyes, and he 
muttered again: ‘‘ I hate you.’’ 

Then she tried a bold stroke. 
same, FREDDY."’ 

**You are excessively clever, Lady HABART.’’ His passion 
was dissipated, and he spoke now with the calm appreciation of 
the dilettante. Lady HABART considered him neither cleyep 
nor polite. 

“Oh, it is you who are heartless now,’’ 
finely dramatic gesture. .‘‘ I suffered also—I suffered too much 
for my fault.’’ She put her hands to her head and her voice 
trembled ; perhaps she. forced the note a little. ‘‘ I was mad. 
Of course I was wrong. I know I behaved vilely to you. When 
HABART came down to Blueriver he turned my head. I was so 
young then, I was only a child. I didn’t love him. I confess [I 
married him for—oh, it’s too horrible to think of, it’s too in- 
expressibly vulgar. But I loved you, FReDDy,’’ she concluded, 
with a heartrending sigh, ‘‘I can’t call you Mr. Ramspen; 
I’ve always thought of you as FREDDPY.’’ 

‘I’m glad you suffered.’’ 

If the note was forced, RAMSDEN had not perceived it. 

‘*T used to be always thinking of you, FReppy. And the 
more I was with him the more I loathed him, the more I 
regretted what I had lost. Don’t you believe I love you, 
FREDDY ?”’ 

“*No!’’ He looked at her angrily ; she knew she was stirring 
in his heart all the old emotions, the passion of the old days 
was returning to him like an overwhelming flood. 

‘* And then I knew you were unhappy, and I knew it was my 
fault. I repented bitterly.’’ 

‘*T should have thought your house in Park Lane and your 
|castle in the country would have silenced the qualms of your 
eonscience. It must be more obstinate than I suspected.”’ 
| ‘*If he only knew,’’ she murmured to herself in the same 
| distracted tones, *‘ how out of repair the town-house was, and 
how old-fashioned the furniture ..... I had looked forward 
to it all so much,’’ she cried; ‘‘ and then when I had it—Oh, 
I longed to be back again in the country, in your arms, 
FREDDY ; and I longed for your simple, frank old smile.’’ 

They paused, buried in contemplation. Lady HABART had 
forgotten that she was acting a part, and now believed every 
word she said. It would have been wonderful if her passionate 
accents had not affected RAMSDEN, for her they touched pro- 
foundly. She felt herself the most ill-used of distressed 
females, and she had not much ‘ground to traverse before 
thinking FREDDY RAMSDEN vastly to blame for leaving her to 
the tender mercies of her late husband. Lady HABArrt turned 
towards her visitor the best side of her profile. 

‘*Was HABART good to you?’’ asked RAMSDEN at last. 

‘*He loved me very much,’’ replied Lady HaBart, heaving @ 
sigh. But that was so frank a misrepresentation of her 
husband's feelings that she almost smiled; she was a woman 
of humour. ‘‘Oh, FREDDY, my life was awful ; sometimes I felt 
I couldn't go on with it. 1 was so unhappy. Often I was on 
the verge of running away and following you.’’ 

** You have lied to me so much.”’ 

Immediately she spoke her last words she knew that they did 
not ring true. He withdrew himself into his shell. 

‘*Don’t you believe what I say?’’ she sighed. ‘‘ But why 
should you? I know you’ll never believe in me again—I don’t 
deserve that you should .. . . . Oh, but forgive me, FREDDY.” 
She put out in supplication her bejewelled hands: as she had 
told her brother, the rings were mostly paste. ‘‘ Forgive me 
before we part for ever.”’ 

‘* Would my forgiveness do you any good ?’’ 

‘‘You're going to be married soon, aren’t you? I do hope 
you'll be happy—I’d willingly give my life to know you 
completely happy.’’ 

“T shall never get married,’’ he replied. 

(Continued in our next.) 


**But I—I love you all the 


she cried, with a 




















